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FRAGMENTS OF THE MANU- 
SCRIPT. 

We have often thought of writing 
an article to be called ‘“* The Mise- 
ries of Editors,” and last week had 
actually taken our pen in hand for 
the purpose, written the title in fine 
round text, and begun to bite our 
nails while deciding which should 
have the honour of standing at the 
head of the list. But, mercy on us! 
such a crowd cane rushing on our 
mind all at once—such abuse from 
neglected correspondents—such ad- 
vice from old ones—such cries for 
copy from industrious compositors, 
such delay in lazy ones—such dirty 


hands in pressmen—and such foul | 


proofs—that, frightened at the de- 
tail, we threw down our pen, and 
tushed into the fields, in hopes that 
the autumnal breeze would blow the 
recollection ef them away. 

Our mind is not one which sinks 
long under sorrow—ami cannot, in 
particular, resist the pleasing im- 
pression of a fine day and fine 
scenery, Aud when is the country 
half so beautiful as in antumn?—the 
trees waving their branches in varie- 
gated beauty—the brown. stubble, 
echoing the bark of the pointer and 
the gun of the sportsman—the or- 
chards yet bending with their boun- 
teous burthen—and the gentle winds 
tempering the rays of the san. In 
the enjoyment of these we soon for- 
got our professional miseries—for 
Wwe passed the spot where Sir Walter 
Raleigh* had his pipe put out by a 
quart of ale (an article that never put 


our’s out); and then we thought of 


his voyage in search of gold; that 
brought to our recolleetion the Bank 
Restriction Act; which reminded us 
of the third actof “ Riches,” in which 
W. Macready is so magnilicent; this 
took us at once round the members 
of all the theatres we had ever been 
in, and set us down before Covent- 

* It possibly msy not be known to our distant 
readers, that the spet is still shown in the 


grounds of Sherborne Lodge where this event 
o¢eurred, 
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Garden, admiring the beauty of the 
sculpture over the portico; but Sir 
Francis Burdett then popped ap, and 
Lord Cochrane tollowed ; this set us 
thinking what a beautifal country 
Peru must be; and that brought. us 
back to Sir Walter Raleigh again ;— 
but suddenly looking up we disco- 
vered we had missed our road. Now 
this would have been no great mat- 
ter, only that it was near dinner- 
time. The spot on which we found 
that we were /ost was a little dell, at 
the entrance of a coppice ;—the 
ascent before us became thick by 
gradations, and gave us room to ad- 
mire the mingled moss and farze, the 
latter bright in its yellow homely 
beauty, and a thousand wild flowers 
raising their heads above the former. 
A rippling stream found its way here, 
and, falling over a sudden declivity, 
formed a little cascade, which sent 
that pleasing rush to the ear which 
Home has most expressively deno- 
minated ‘a stilly noise.” This was 
the only sound that we heard; and 
so silent, so lovely was the spot, 
that we thought if a lover told his 
tale there by moon-light, the maid 
would be in a fair way to become a 
wife. “* Ah!” said we, “ at any other 
time we would write at least a son- 
net to thee; but in this state of hun- 
ger and uncertainty we really should 
not do thee justice.” We therefore 
turned back, and gaining a little 
ascent, perceived a farm-house close 
by. To this we hastened,-and knock- 
ing at the door, it was opened by a 
decent sort of woman, of whom we 
enquired the road, and to the dismay 
and manifest increase of our appe- 
tite, discovered that we were four 
miles from home. It was impossible 
to wait so long, therefore gazing at 
some fine fat porkers, which lay bask- 
ing in the westering sun before us, 
said we—* Those are fine pigs—but 
no doubt they would look better in 
rashers, crowned by the eggs of one 
of those fowls.”-—“ Ees,” said the wo- 
man, “eggs and bacon be a main 
fine dish.” We found our hint was 
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thrown away. We then dropped our 
purse, as though by accidcut, and 
which, by another accident, happen- 
ed to be fall. This hint the woman 
took, and invited us to taste a speci- 
men of both. 
and entering the kitchen, saw 1wo or 
three chubby brats, playing at sol- 


diers. We are very fond of children— | 


there is something so artless in the 


young rogucs!—Not but what they | 


know their own interests perfectly ; 
but then one can talk nonsense to 
them without being called a fool, end 
play all sorts of antics without being 
charged with trifling, independent of 
that kind of superiority we feel to 
them, which is at all times a source 
of complacency. We know of no- 
thing more amiable in the character 
ef the Great Henri of France, than 
when, being caught by theSpanishAm- 
bassador on all fours,ia the actof car- 
rying one of his children on his back, 
yood-hemouredly looking up and 
saying, “‘Monsieur Ambassadeur, 
have you children?”—* Yes, Sire,” 
was the reply. *‘ Oh! then [ shall 


finish my race round the room.” This | 


confidence in the deptb of parental 
feelings proved how devoted his own 
were. 

We began romps at once with a 
little boy, who had a sheet of paper 
on his head, formed into tne shape of 


something like a military cap. This, | 


by some accident, we knocked off, and 
quite spoiled. We took it up, with 
the intention of restoring it to its 


original shape; but our eye resting | 
on a few words, we were imluced to | 


look over it, and found it to be part 
of a tragedy, which ran thus :— 
Priest.—Forbear! break off those rnde 
whhallowed sports ! 
Hushed be these sous of gay testivity ! 


And for. these bridal garments be ex- | 


changed 
Robes such as snit the thoughts 
deepest grief, 
Murky and wild as yonder angry heaven, 
Whom you yourselves have heard in 
thunder speak, 
Whose — meaning T must now re- 
veal. 
King.—What mean these bands of 
frighted priests ? 
And thqu whose voice seems to partake 
Of the dark heavens, and thy eye 
Of the dread lightning, threat’ning doom 
_ and death? 
Priest.— Listen, oh! king, aud tremble 
white thou hearest.— 
1 stood before the altar of our God 


of 


We readily assented ; | 


the Manuscript. 


) Of great Mexelti—and before his throne 

| Adored in silence and in awe. When, lo! 

| Forth burst his words of vengeance on 

mine ear, 7 

| And thus they spoke: “* Woe to thy na. 
nation! woe! 

Already — these strangers raised their 

| heads 

| Above my worshippers, and have laugh. 
ed to scorn 

| My altars and my idols ; yet your king 

Has blest their chieftain with his daugh- 

ter’s hand. 

Unless my angry spirit be appeased, 

And she, “4 brightest, loveliest of her 
laud, 

Come to my shrine, a pute and spotless 
vot'ry— 

My priestess now,a deity hereafter— 

Upon his country will I send sach plagues 

As may e’en antidate the plagues of hell, 

Yon sun shall quit his throne of living 
light— 

The smiling moon’s paie silver beams be 
quenched— 

The earth be dried, and from her scorch- 
ing womb 

Nothing but pestilential vapours rise. 

Thus shall his people die in misery here; 

Aud for himself hereafter—let him trem- 


} 


em 

Man’s vengeance hath an eud, but mine 
hath none.” 

Such were his words, Ascalpo ;—and in 
his name 

| Whose smile is joy, but whose frown is 

| death, 

Do I demand thy daughter for his ser- 
vice. 





, We eoald make out no more; but 
were induced to ask the woman, who 
was busily engaged over her frying- 

| pan, where the paper came from. 

| She very simply told us it came from 
| her capboard—at the same time 
wishing, with a sigh, she had never 

seen it. On further questioning, I 

learned that about five or six years 

| Since a tall pale youth had called at 
| the house, and enquired if he could 
| be accommodated with board and 
| lodging there for a short time, offer- 
ing an adequate compensation in 
| case of her acquiescence, The terms 
| having been settled, with little difi- 
culty on the part of the stranger, he 
instantly became their inmate. Our 
| hostess described him as a strange 
sort of man, for he would not drink 
cider, nor smoke tobacco, but used 
to pass his time principally in read- 
ing and writing, and strolling about 
the meadows. The clergyman had 
held several conversations with him, 
and declared that he did not know 
what to make of him. He had also 
takeu a mortal aversion to his lord- 
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ship's bailiff, and always expressed } 
signs of aversion when he was nam- 
ed; and moreover he abused the 
best-horse in his host’s team, because 
his colour was dun, After residing 
there about six months, he ventured 
jnto the neighbouring town for the 
first time, and returned very much 
elated. He said he had received a 
letter from town, which demanded 
his immediate attendance there. He 
was sorry it was eut of his power to 
pay them the debt he owed them just 
then, but as a security he would 


leave his trunk, which contained | 





treasures worth the sum due a thou- 


sand times told. This did not exactly 
suit the ideas of his landlord, but as 
there was no remedy he accepted 
the pledge, and the stranger depart- 
ed. For some time they were in ex- 
pectation of hearing from him, but 
many months having elapsed, and 
no intelligence arriving, they were 
tempted to break open his trunk in 
search of the treusures he had al- 
Inded to, but sad was their disap- 


pointment at finding nothing but a | 


parcel of paper and a few books. On 
enquiring what had become of these, 
we found that the latter had been sold 
to the curate, and that the former had 
been used for domestic purposes, and 
among the rest that of tying round 
hams. “ Oh!” exclaimed we, ** what 
a pang would strike the heart of the | 
neglected author could he see the 
fruits of his brain treated in this 
manner.”—Our bacon and eggs be- 
ing by this time ready, we hastily 
swallowed the welcome meal, and 
crowning it with a mug of excellent 
ale, resumed the conversation re- 
specting the stranger’s effects. Our 
hostess brought us a great variety of 
papers, mingled together in strange 
disorder. Amongst the rest were the 
remairs of three tragedies, one opera, 
three tales, numerous desultory es- 
Says, and poems, together with a di- 
ary of his thoughts and occupations. 
“ Well,” thought we, “ after all we 
shall do better by fattening on the 
miseries ef this poor fellow than as 
if we had staid at home, ard dilated 
on our own.” 
bargain with the old lady, who seem- 
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Proud of our burthen, we placed 
it under our arm, and hastened along 
the road pointed out to us, full of de- 
light at the assistance we should 
derive from it in our future labours. 
‘** What,” said we, “ if they are but 
fragments! they will excite if they 
will not gratify curiosity—and that 
afterall is the best stage of the pas- 
sion. Moreover they appear admi- 
rably written; and he is a perfect 
Goth that would not prefer the state- 
ly rains of an aged abbey to the com- 
plete snugness of a citizen’s villa.” 
Delighted with this illustration of 
the argument, we began to speculate 
whether it was not a radical defect 
in Aristotle’s canons that he insisted 
every poem should have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. We had 
nearly assured ourselves that this 
was to put a chain upon the imagi- 


| nation botk of writer and reader; and 


We therefore made a | 


that so far from a perfect piece of 


‘writing being a desirable produc- 


| 


ed mightily pleased at finding at last | 


something to place on the credit side 
of her lodger’s account. 





tion, it would in fact be a monster in 
literature, which all the world ought 
to set their faces against. How far 
this delectable reasoning might have 
carried us there is no knowing, had 
we not stumbled over a broken style, 
which changed our opinion of frag- 
ments for the moment altogether. 

Having reached home in safety, 
we turned over the leaves of the ma- 
nuscript, in order to select something 
for our next number. There appear- 
ed to be some spirit in the dramatic 
pieces—the novels also possessed 
several good essays—and the diary 
was an artless picture of feelings 
common to every heart, but there- 
fore not the less estimable—and opi- 
nions, some of which were origival 
and sensible, others ungrounded aud 
absurd, 

We could not help soliloquizing 
and conjecturing over these rem- 
nants of a mind, perhaps now fled 
fromthis earth. We looked at them 
with similar sensations te those 
which may be imagined to move the 
seaman as he meets in the midst of 
the witle ocean with the remnants of 
some gallant ship which had yielded 
to thefury of the waves.We imagined 
our author to be the victim of disap- 
pointment, even at his first entrance 
on life,with aheart painfully alive to 
the finer feelings of our nature, ang 
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unfit to meet the scorn of the proud, 
the hatred of the malicious, the cold- 
ness of the unfeeling. From certain 
passages, we also discovered that he 
had been a lover, and, we conjec- 
tured, an unsuccessful one; it was 
evident he was poor, and that might 
have been the cause. Some falla- 
cious hope might suddenly have 
called him from his retreat, and a 
more certain hope have comforted 
his dying hours. 

The length of the article on “ The 
Abbot,” and on the History of Por- 
tugal, will prevent our giving more 
this week than a few extracts from 
his diary :— 

August 8, 1815.—This morning read 
““The Tempest” for the fiftieth time. 
I cannot imagine why our professional 
critics make so much fuss about melo- 
dramas, while our great poet deals in 
scarcely any thing else. I suspect these 
sapient gentlemen confound the use with 
the abuse of the thing. Surely if tra- 
gedy, comedy, opera, dancing, are good 
separately, when combined they cannot 
fail of being delightful. And does not 
this variety give a better picture of the 
course of human lite than five acts of 
tears and blank verse, including white 
pocket-handkerchiefs, swords, and dag- 
gers?—If they complain of melo-dramas 
merely because bad writers are found fre- 
quently engaged in them, truly they had 
better advise us never to read Homer 
because Sir Richard Blackmore wrote 
rumbling epics —and to shut up the Spec- 
tator in revenge for tue dullness of the 
Round Tabic. Tam fully persuaded that 
if some man of talents would attempt a 
revival of the romantic drama, with all 
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to the lustre of Homer; and I really 
think that Aischylus will be considered 
asa magnificent tragedian, though Mil. 
man should be allowed to have written 
some fine passages in his ‘*Kazio.” Prejn. 
dice is a paltry sensation, and in some 
shape or other has done as much mischief 
among mankind as any one passion that 
fasteus on human nature. 
. 7 * a 


September 3.—The otherday I told my 
landiord’s little boy the history of the 
Black Prince, and to-day I see him flo. 
rishing his little sword, and fighting the 
turkeys in a most heroic manner. Who 
can tell but his future lite is destined to 
take its colouring trom my story. Cow. 
ley became a poet from acciulentally see. 
ing the “ Faery Queen” ling neglected 
on a window-seat; and to the fall of an 








its poetry and all its freedom, he might 


not only seeure success on the stage, but 


have two or three fine plots in my mind, 


preserve a lasting place in the closet. I } 
| 


aud it will be but to try. 
* .* > . 


The curate is a good-natured fellow, 
thongh he is too full of Oxford and the 
Ancients to be exactly the companion 
that Llike. But I have never doubted 
that a few years spent within the walls of 
\lma-Mater,and two or three more pass- 
ed as a bachelor in the country, would 
form a character as full of prejudice asa 
modern faree is of puns. Amidst the 
absurd institutions of past ages, and iu 
the habit ot bearing only the tongues of 
other times and other nations tanght or 
reverenced, they learn to undervalue the 
noble language “ which Milton spake,” 
and to look down with vaunted contempt 
on those productions which are deficient 
in the rust of antiquity. This contempt 
of the moderns appears to be intended 
as a sacrifice to the pre-eminence of the 


ancients ;—though, in the simplicity of 
my heart, Tecannot conceive why treat. | 
ins Southey with disdain cay at all add 








apple the world owes the theory of gra- 
vitation. Looking, then, at the univer. 
sal influence which association possesses 
over our destinies, is it too much to be- 
lieve, that every man is born with the 
same capacity, and the same disposi- 
tion—or rather without either? and that 
it is accidental causes which determine 
the extent of the one and the quality of 
the other ?—At first sight it may appear 
absurd to conceive that the philosopher 
and the idiot had originally the same 
mental powers—but itis afact; and how 
the one was excited and the other re- 
pressed may be referred to a thousand 
minute causes, some, perhaps, be- 
yond our perception, This opinion, at 
present, lam not sure I would defend 
in conversation ; but at all events it will 
afford food foy reflection. Of the infia- 
ence of circumstances on the temper I 
have less doubt; to injudicious nurses, 
and bad examples,Lam persuaded alleyil 
dispositions may be traced. And however 
this may be thonght to militate against 
the doctrine of original sin,the recollection 
of the prevalence of wickedness, whichot 
course direct the circumstances alluded 
to, will, I think, reconeile the apparent 
coutradiction.—I will think more on this, 


——— 


HISTORY PORTUGAL, 


As the revolution in Portugal is 
at present a subject of much inter- 
est, a sketch of its previous history 
may not be unacceptable to our 
readers :— 

Portugal, though even yet but a 
small kingdom, was originally much 
smaller. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese historians agree, that Don 
Alonso, king of Leon and Castile, 
and son to Don Ferdinand the Great, 
bestowed his daughter Donna The- 
resa in marriage upon an illustrious 
stranger, Don Henry, and gave him 
with her the frontier provinee which 
he had conquered frum the Moors, 
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small indeed in extent, but excel- 
lently situated, and so pleasant and 
fertile, that it has sometimes been 
styled Medulla Hispanica, or themar- 
row of Spain. To this territory was 
added the title of count; but authors 
are mach divided about the time 
that this stranger came into Spain, 
and who he was. However, the au- 
thors of the Universal History make 
it pretty evident that he was a grand- 
son of Robert the first Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The manner in which he 
obtained the principality abuve men- 
tioned is related as follows :— 

The king, Don Alonso, apprehen- 
sive that his success in taking the 
city of Toledo would bring upon him 
the whole force of the Moors, sent to 
demand assistance from Philip I. of 
France, and the Duke of Burgundy, 
whose daughter he had married. 
His request was granted by both 
princes; and a numerous body of 
troops was speedily collected for his 
service, at whose head went Ray- 
mond Count of Burgundy, Henry 
younger brother of Hugh Duke of 
Burgundy, Raymond Count of Thou- 
louse, and many others. They ar- 
rived at the court of Don Alonso, in 
the year 1087, where they were re- 
ceived and treated with all possible 
marks of estcem; and having in the 
course of two or three years given 
great proofs of their courage and 
conduct, the king resolved to bestow 
his only daughter, named Urraca, 
then a mere child, being at most in 
her ninth year, upon Raymond Count 
of Burgundy, and assigned them the 








province of Galicia for the support 
of their dignity. About four years 
after, Don Alonsu being very desi- 
rous to express his gratitude to 
Henry of Burgundy, gave him ia 
marriage a natural daughter of his, 
born while he remained an exile at 
Toleda, whose name was Donna | 
Theresa; and upon this marriage he 
gave up in full property the country | 
which has been, already mentioned. | 
The new sovereign, with kis con- | 
sort, fixed their residenceinthe town 





of Guimaraez, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river Aye. The re- 
mains of an. aucient palace belong- 
ing to their successors are still to be 
seen; and on account of its having 
been anciently the capital, the king, 
Don Henry, granted the inhabitants 
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an immunity from taxes, which they 
still enjoy. 

The Portuguese now finding them- 
sclves independent, immediately be- 
gan to attempt the subjection of their 
neighbours. Henry is said to have 
performed great exploits against the 
Moors; but the accounts of them are 
so indistinct that they cannot be 
taken notice of here. He died in 
1112; and was succeeded by his son 
Don Alonzo, then an infant in the 
third year of his age. In his mino- 
rity the kingdom was governed by 
his mother, Donna Theresa, assisted 
by two able ministers. During the 
first nine years of their administra- 
tion nothing remarkable happened ; 
but after that period some differences 
took place between the queen regent 
(for she had assumed the title of 
queen after her father’s death) and 
Urraca, queen of Castile. Theresa 
insisted that some part of Galicia 
belonged to her in virtue of her fa- 
ther’s will; and therefore seiz¢d on 
Tuy, an episcopal town, and a place 
of some consequence. Urraca hav- 
ing assembled a numerous army, 
went in person into Galicia; upon 
which Theresa was obliged to aban- 
don Tuy, and take shelter in one of 
herownfortresses.The consequences, 
in all probability, would have been 
fatal to the new kingdom, had not 
the archbishop of Compostela, with- 
out whose assistance Urraca could 
do nothing, demanded leave to retire 
with his vassals. This offended the 
queen to sucha degree that she threw 
him into prison; which act of vio- 
lence excited such a commotion 
among her own subjects that the 
Portuguese were soon delivered from 
their apprehensions. Queen The- 
resa fell immediately after into a sie 
milar error, by throwing into prison 

ie archbishop of Braga, who had 
not espoused her cause so warmly 
as she had expected. The bishop, 
however, was quickly delivered by a 
bull from the Pope, who also threat- 
ened the kingdom with an interdict; 
and this was the first remarkable ot- 
fence which Theresa gave her sub- 
jects. 

Soon after this Queen Urracadied, 
and all differences were, amicably 
settled at an interview between The- 
resa and Don Alonso Raymond, who 
succecded to the kingdom of Castile, 
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But, in 1126, the king of Castile 
being obliged to march with the whole 
strength of his dominions against his 
father-in-law, the King of Navarre 
and Arragon, Theresa took the op- 
portonity of again seizingupon Tuy ; 
bat the kiug soon returning with a 
superior army, she was again obliged 
to abandon her conquest. But the 
greatest misfortune that befel this 
princess, was a quarrel with her own 
son, Don Alonso Enriquez. It does 
not appear indeed that Theresa had 
ziven him any just cause of offence ; 
but it is certain that a civil war en- 
sued, in which the queen’s: forces 
were totally defeated, and she her- 
self made prisoner, in which sitaa- 
tion she continued during the re- 
mainder of her life. 

But the most important zra in 
the history of Pertugal, te which on 
account of our limits we are com- 
pelled to hasten, is that of her revolt 
from the tyranny of Spain, and the 
establishment of her independent so- 
vereignty in the house of Braganza. 

During the reign of Philip the 
First of Portugal and the Second of 
Spain, the Portuguese first felt the 
xrievance of the Spanish yoke, The 
administration of affairs in Portugal 
was certainly detrimental to the na- 
tion; and yet it does not appear that 
this flowed so much from any ill in- 
tention in that monarch as from er- 
rors in judgment. His prodigious 
preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
fand impoverished all his European 
dominions; but they absolately ex- 
hausted Portugal. The pretensions 
of Don Antonio, and the hopes of 
despoiling their India fleets, exposed 
the Portuguese to the resentment of 
the English; from which the king, 
having granted away all his domains, 
wanted power to defend them. Their 
clamours were not at all the less 
loud for their being in some measure 
without cause. The king, to pacify 
them, borrowed money from the no- 
bility upon the customs, which were 
the only sure remedy he had still 
left, and this was attended with 
fatal consequences. The branches 
thus mortgaged, became, and con- 
tinue to this hour, fixed and heredi- 
tary; so that the merchant was op- 
pressed, and the king received no- 
thing. This expedicnt failing, a tax 
of three per cent, was imposed, in 
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the nature of ship-moncy, for the 
defeuce of the coasts and commerce, 
which for some years was properly 
applied; but it then became a part 
of the ordinary revenue, and went 
into the king’s exchequer without 
account, This made way for divert. 
ing other appropriated branches; as 
for instance, that for the repair of 
fortifications,the moncy being strictly 
levied, anc the works suffered to 
decay and tumble down; and for 
the maintenance of the conquests in 
Africa, by which the garrisons moul- 
dered away, and the places were lost. 
Upon the whole, in the space of 
eighteen years, the nation was visi- 
bly impoverished; and yet the go. 
vernment of Philip was incomparably 
better than that of his successor, so 
that his death was justly regretted; 
and the Portuguese were taught by 
experience to confess, that of bad 
masters he was the best. 

His son Philip, the Second of Por- 
tugal and the Third of Spain, sat 
twenty years upon the throne before 
he made a visit to Portugal, where 
the people put themselves to a most 
enormous expence to receive him, 
for which they received little more 
than the compliment that before his 
entry into Lisbon he knew not how 
great aking he was. He held an 
assembly of the states, in which his 
son was sworn successor. Having 
done all that he wanted for himself, 
he acquired a false idea of the riches 
of the nation from an immoderate 
and foolish display of them daring 
his short stay at Lisbon; and having 
shewn himself little, and done less, 
he returned into Spain, where he 
acted the part of a good king on his 
death-bed, in deploring bitterly that 
he never thought of acting it before. 
The reign of Philip 111. and IV. was 
a series of worse measures, and 
worse fortune; all his dominions 
suffered greatly, Portugal most ofall. 
The loss of Ormus in the East, of 
Brazil in the West Indies, together 
with the shipwreck of a fleet sent to 
escort that from Goa, brought the 
nation increditly low. These are 
the heads only of the transactions 
for forty years; to eter in any de- 
gree into particulars is, in other 
words, to point out the breaches 
made by the Spanish ministers in 
the conditions granted by king Phi- 
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lip; which with respect to them was | 
the original contract, and unalterable | 
constitution of Portugal while sub- 
ject to the monarchs of Castile; and 
which, notwithstanding, they so often 


and so flagrantly violated, that one | 


would have imagined they had stu- | 
died to provoke the wrath of Heaven, 
and insult the patience of men, in- 
stead of availing themselves, as they | 
might have done, of the riches, power, | 
and martial spirit of the Portuguese | 
people. 
It was the very basis and founda- | 
tion of their privileges, that their | 
kingdom should remain separate and 
independent, and consequently that 
Lisbon should continue as much its 
capital as ever, the several supreme 
councils and courts residing there, | 
so that the natives of this realm | 
might not be obliged to travel in | 
search of justice. So little, or at 
least so short atime was this ob- 
served, that neither promotion nor | 
justice was to be obtained without | 
journeys, and Madrid was not more 
the capital of Castile than of Porta- | 
gal. The general assembly ofestates 
was to be held frequently, and they 
were held thrice in the space of sixty | 
years, and of these twice within the | 
first three. The king was to reside | 
} 
| 


in this realm as often and as long as 
possible; in compliance with which 
Philip I. was there but once, Philip | 
If. but four months, and Philip ILL. 
was never there at all. The house- 
hold establishment was suppressed 
through all their reigns. The viceroy | 
was to be a native of Portugal, ora 

prince or princess of the blood ; yet | 
when any of the royal family bore 
the title, the power was in reality in 
the hands of a Spaniard. Thus, 
when the Princess of Mantua was | 
vice-queen, the Marquis de la Pue- 
bla was to assist in council and in 
all dispatches, and she was to do 
nothing without his advice. The 
council of Portugal which was to be 
composed entirely of natives, was 
filled with Castilians, as the garri- 
sons also were, though the contrary 
had been promised. The presidents 
of provinces, or corregidors, were to 
be natives; but by keeping those 
offices in his own hands, the king 
eluded this article. No city, town, 

or district, were to be given but to | 
Portuguese; yet the Duke of Lerma 
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had Beja, Serpa, and other parts of 
the demesnes of the crown, which 
were formerly appendages of the 
princes of the blood. None but na- 
tives were capable of offices of jus- 
tice, in the revenue, in the fleet, or 
of any post civil or military; yet 
these were given promiscuously to 
foreigners, or sold to the highest 
bidder; net excepting the govern- 
mentof castles, cities, and provinces. 
The natives were so far from having 
an equal chance in such casc, that 
no posts in the presidials were ever 
given to them, and scarcely any in 
garrisons; and whenever it happen- 
ed, in the case of a person of extra- 
ordinary merit, whose pretensions 
could not be rejected, he was’ cither 
removed, or not allowed to exercise 
his charge, as fell out to the Mar- 
quis Marialva and others. The forms 


| of proceeding, the jurisdiction, the 


ministers, the secretaries, were all 
changed in the council of Portugal, 
beng reduced from five to three, 
then two, and at last toa single per- 


son. 
(To be continued.] 


THE ABBOT. 
(Continued from Page °75,] 
Tue Lady of Lochleven employs 


Roland on a mission to Kinross at 
the time of the revels. Here he met 


with Doctor Lundin, Chamberlain 


there to Lady Lochleven, an eccen- 
tric sort of gentleman; and also en- 
countered the lively Catherine Sey- 
ton, whom he discovered in her dis- 
guise by her dancing. She led him 
to Magdalen Grieme, who was dress- 


! ed like a witch, and passed by the 


name of Mother Macniven, and then 
sprung away. Magdalen reproaches 
him for renouncing his honour and 
abandoning his faith, and told him 


| the love of Catherine Seyton would 


follow him only who should achieve 
the freedom of the mistress. The 
Abbot Ambrosius was also there, 
and some others, all friends of the 
queen, who communicated with 
George Douglas in the castle, and 
were now devising means for her 
escape. 

Roland, having executed his mis- 


| sion, retarned to Lochleven. One 


evening, after having wandered from 
the castle, he was locked out by 
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Dryfesdale, the steward, who was 
his encmy. He passed the night in 
the garden, and unfortunately: de- 
feated Douglas’s attempt to reseue 
the queen, thinking, pon seeing 
Catherine Seyton in the garden, 
that she had come to meet Doug- 
lass :— 

** Doaglas had by this time re-entered 
the castle by the wicket, which was now 
open. ‘The stranger stood alove in the 
rarden-walk, his arms folded on his 

reast, and lis eyes cast impatiently up 
to the moon, as if eccnsing herof betray- 
ing him by the magnificence of her lustre. 
Ina moment Roland Greme stood be- 
fore him—* A goodly night,’ he said, 
* Mrs. Catherine, for a young lady to 
stray forth in disguise, and to meet with 
men in an orchard.’ 

“* Hush!’ said the stranger page, 
© hush. thon foolish patch, and tell us in 
a word if thou art friend or foe.’ 

“* How should I be friend to one who 
deceives me by fair words, and who 
would have Douglas deal with me with 
his poinard? replied Roland. 

«The fiend receive George of Douglas 
and thee too, thou born mad-cap aad 
sworn marplot,’ said the other; ‘ we 
shall be discovered, and then death is 
the word.’ 

“ * Catherine,’ said the page, ‘ you 
have dealt falsely and cruelly with me, 
and the moment of explanation is now 
come—neithet it nor you shall escape 
me. 

*** Madman" said the steanger, ‘ I am 
neither Kate nor Catherine—the moon 
shines bright enough surely to know the 
bart from the hind.’ 

*** That shift shall not serve yon, fair 
mistress,’ said the page, laying hold on 
the lap of the stranger's cloak ; ‘ this 
time, at least, I will know with whom I 
deal.’ 

© Unhand me, said she, endeavouring 
to extricate herself from his grasp, and 
in atone where anger seemed to con- 


Abbot. 





tend with a desire to langh; ‘ use you so 
little diseretion towards a daughter of 
Seyton ?’ 

“ Butas Roland, encouraged perhaps 
by her risibility to suppose his violence 
was not unpardouably offensive, kept 
hold on her mantle, she said, in asterner 
tone of unmixed resentment, ‘ Madman, 
let me go! there is lite and death in 
this moment—I would not willingly hurt 
thee, and yet beware !’ 

“ As she spoke, she made a sudden 
effort to escape, and in doing so, a pistol, 
which she carried in her haud or about 
her persoa, went off. 

“This warlike sound instantly awakeu- 
ed the well-warded castle. ‘The warder | 


blew his. horn, and began to, toll the 
castle-beil, crying out at the same time, 
“Fie, treason! treason! cry all! ery all!’ 

** The apparition of Catherine Seyton, 
which the page had let loose in the first 
moment of astonishment, vanished in 


darkuess, but the plash of vars was kear/, 
and in a second or two five or six harque. 
busses and a falconct were fired from th 
battlements of the castle successively, a 
if levelled at some object ou the water, 
Confounded ‘with these incidents, py 
way for Catherine’s protection( supposing 
her to be in the boat which he had hear) 
put from the shore) occurred to Roland 
save to have recourse to George 9 
Douglas. He hastened for this purpose 
towards the apartment of the queen, 
whence he heard loud voices and much 
panetas ot feet. When he entered, he 
found himself added to a confused and 
astonished group, which, assembled jy 
that apartment, stood gazing upon each 
other. Atthe upper end of the room 
stood the queen, cquipped as fora 
journey, and attended not only by the 
Lady Fleming, but by the omnipresent 
Catherine Seyton, dressed in the habit 
ot her own sex, and bearing in her hand 
the casket in which Mary kept such 
jewels as she had been permitted to re 
tain. At the other end of the hall was 
the Lady of Lochleven, hastily dressed, 
as one startled from slumber by the 
suddenalarm, aud surrounded by domes. 
tics, some bearing torches, others holding 
naked swords, partizans, pistols, or such 
other weapons as they had caught np in 
the hurry of a night alarm. Betwixt 
these two parties stood .George of 
Douglas, his arms folded on his breast, 
his eyes bent on the ground, ‘like a 
criminal who knows not how to deny, 
yet continues unwilling to avow, the 
guilt in which he has been detected,’ 

“ © Speak, George of Douglas,’ said 
the Lady of Lochleven; ‘ speak, and 
clear the horrid suspicion which rests on 
thy name.’ Say, ‘ a Douglas was never 
faithless to his trust, and I am a Douglas.’ 
Say this, my dearest son, and it is alll 


| ask thee to say to clear thy name, even 


under such afoul charge. Say it was 
bat the wile of these unhappy women, 
and this talve boy, which plotted an es- 
cape 80 fatal to Scotland—so destructive 
ww thy father’s house.’ 

** © Madam,’ said old Drytesdale the 
steward, ‘ this muck do I say for this 
silly page, that he conld not be acces- 
sary to unlocking the doors, since | my- 
self this night bolted him out of the castle. 
Whoever limned this night-piece, the 
lad’s share in it seems to have been 
small.” 

“ *Thou liest, Dryfesdale,’ snid the 
lady, ‘ and wouldst throw the blame on 
thy master’s house, to save the worthless 
lite of a gypsey boy.’ 

Douglas is commanded by the 
queen to fly; he escapes to the 
main laid. Dryfesdale, -after at- 
tempting in vain te seduce Roland, 
endeavours to poison Mary, and 
thus vindicates his villany to his mo- 
ther, Lady Lochleven:— . 

** Lindsey, Ruthven, and your kins 
man Morton poniarded Rizzio, and ye 
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von new see vo blood on their embroi- 
deryv—the Lord Semple stabbed the 
Lord of Sanquhar—does his bonnet sit a 
jot more awry ou his brow ? What noble 
lives inScotland who has not had a share, 
for policy or revenge, in some such deal 
ing? and who imputes it to them? Be 
not cheated with names—a dagger ora 
draught worked to the sameend, and are 
little nnlike—a glas phial imprisons the 
ene, and a leathern sheath the other— 
one deals with the brain, the other 


sluices the biood—Yet, 1 say not I gave | 


auglt to this lady. 

. ** What dost thou mean by thus 
dallying with me?’ said the lady ‘ as thou 
wouldst save thy neck from the rope it 
merits, tell me the truth of this story— 
thou last long been known a dangerous 
man.’ 

“© Ay, in my master’s service, I can 
be cold and sharp as my sword. Be it 
known to you, that when last on shore, | 
consulted with a woman of skill and 
power, called Nieneven, of whom the 
country has rung forthis some brief time 
past. Fools asked her for charms to 
made them beloved, misers for means to 
increase their store ; and some demand- 
ed to know the future—an idle wish, 
since it caunot be altered ; others wonld 
have an explanation of the past—idler 
still, since it cannot be recalled. I heard 
their queries with scorn, and demanded 


the means of avenging myself of adeadly | 


enemy, tor I grow old, and may trust no 
longer to Bilboa blade. She gave mea 
packet. Mix that, said she, with any li- 
quid, and thy vengeance is complete.’ 

“ * Villain! and you mixed it with the 
food of this imprisoned lady, to the dis- 
honour of thy master’s house ?” 

“© To redeem the insulted honour of 
my master’s house, I mixed the contents 
of the packet with the jar of succory- 


water; they seldom fail to drain it, and | 


the woman loves it over all. 

“** It was the work of hell,’ said the 
Lady Lochleven, ‘ both the asking and 
the granting. Away, wretched man, let 
us see if aid be yet too late !' ” 


The potion which had been pre- | 


pared by Magdalen Graeme was, 


however, not a deadly one, and the | 


queen did not suffer by it. Lady 
Lochleven sends Dryfesdale trom 
the castle, and he encounters Heury 
Seyton, who stabs him. Magdalen 


Grame comes to the castle, and on | 
being reproached by Lady Lochleven 


for mixing the poison— 


“© * Alas!’ saul Magdalen Grame in | 


reply, ‘and when became a Donglas 
ora Douglas’s man so unfurnished of 
revenge, thathe should scek them at the 
hands of a poor and solitary womaa 
The towers in which your captives pine 
away into unpitied graves yet stand fast 
on the foundation—the cri:acs wrought 
in them have not yet burst their vaults 
asunder—your men have still their cross- 
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bows, pistolets, and daggers~—why need 
| yon seek to herbs or charms for the exe- 

cution of your revenge?’ 

* * Hear me, fonl hag,’ said. the Lady 
of Lochleven, ‘ but what avails speakin 
to her?—Bring Dryfesdale hither, an 
let them be confronted together.’ 

** * You may spare your retainers the 

| labour,’ replied Magdalen Graeme. * I 
came not here to be confronted with a 
| base groom, nor to answer the interroga- 
| tories of James's heretical leman—tI 
came to speak with the Queen of Scot- 
land—Give place there!’ 

** And while the Lady of Lochleven 
stood confounded at her boldness, and 
at the reproach she cast npon het, Mag- 
( dalen Greeme strode past her into the 
| bed-chamber of the queen, and kneelirg 
| on the floor, made a salutation as if, in 
| the Orieutal fashion, she meant to touch 
the earth with her forehead.” 

“ * Hail, Princess!’ she said, ‘ hail 
daughter of many a king, but graced 
above them in all that thou art called to 
suffer forthe true faith !—Hailto thee, 
the pure gold of whose crown has been 
cried in the seven-times heated furnace 
of affliction—hear the comfort which 
God and our Lady send thee by the 
mouth of thy unworthy servant.—But 
first,’ and stooping her head she crossed 
herself repeatedly, and, still upon her 
knees, appeared te be rapidly reciting 
some formula of devotion. 
| * © Seize herand drag her to the Mas- 
symore !—To the deepest dungeon with 
the sorceress, \.hose master, the Devil, 
could alone have inspired her with bold- 
hess enough to insult the mother of 
Douglas in his own castle.’” 


The escape of the queen is well 
planned by Roland: the signal was 
given of two lights from a cottage, 
which indicated that all was prepar- 
ed. Mary hesitated. ‘ For God’s 
sake, madam, droop not now, sink 
not now,’ said the faithful Roland. 

“ «Call upon our Lady, my Liege,’ 
said the Lady Fleming— call upou your 
tutelar saint.’ 

‘** + Call upen the spirits of the hun- 
dred kings you are descended from,’ ex- 
| claimed the page ; ‘ in this bour of need, 
| the resolution of a monarch were worth 

the aid ofa hundred saints.’ 
| “£QO! Roland Graeme,” said Mary, 
| in a tone of deep despondency, ‘ be true 
to me—many have been false to me. 

\las! L have not always been trne to 
| myself. My mind misgives me that [ 
shall die in bondage, and that this bold 
attempt will cost all our lives. It was 
foretold me by a soothsayer in France, 
| that 1 should die in prison, and by a vio- 
lent death, and here comes the hour—Q, 
would to God it fuand me prepared!” 


‘remember you are a queen. Better 

we all diced in bravely attempting to 

gain our freedom, than remain here to 
° 
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‘ ¢ Madam,’ said Catherine Seyton, . 
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be poisoned, as men rid them of the 
noxious vermin that haunt old houses.’ 

* ©You are right, Catherine,’ said the 
Queen ; ‘and Mary will bear her like 
herself. But, alas! your young and 
buoyant spirit can ill spell the causes 
which have broken mine. Forgive ime, 
my children, and farewell for a while—I 
will prepare both mind and body for this 
awfnl venture.’” 


Mary at length escapes to a castle 
in West Lothian, belonging to Lord 
Seyton, where such nobles as had 
espoused her cause were introduced 
to her. 

The queen went into the oratory, 
where she met George Douglas:— 

“ Atthesight of the queen hestarted, 
and his countenance shewed, for an in- 
stant, expression of intense detight, 
which was instantly exchanged for his 
usual deep melancholy. 

“ © What means this?’ she said; 
* Douglas, why does the first deviser and 
bold executor of the happy scheme for 
our freedom, shun the company of his 
fellow nobles, and of the Sovereign 
whom he has obliged.’ 

** * Madam,’ replied Douglas, ‘ those 
whom you grace with your presence 
bring tollowers to aid your cause, 
wealth to support your state, can ofler 
you halis in which to feast, and im- 
pregnable castles for your defence. I 
am a houseless and landless man—disin- 
herited by my father, and laid under his 
malediction—disowned by my name and 
kindred, who bring nothing to your 
standard but a single sword, and the 
poor life of its owner.’ 

“<*T)o you mean to upbraid me, 
Ponglas,’ replied the queen, * by shew- 
ing what you have lost for my sake?’ 

** *God forbid, madam,’ interrupted 
the yeung man, eagerly ; ‘ were it to do 
again. and had L ten times as much rank 
and wealth, and twenty times as many 
friends to lose, my losses would be over- 
paid by the first step you made, as a 
free princess, upon the soil of your na- 
tive kingdom.” 

“ © And what then ails you, that you 


will not rejoice with those who rejoice | 


upon the same joyfe! occasion” said the 
queen. 

*** Madam,’ replied the yonth, ‘ though 
exheridated and disowned, Lam yet a 
Douglas: with most of yonder nobles 
my family have been in feud for ages—a 
cold reception amongst them were an 
insult—and a kind one yet more humi- 
liating.’ 

“* For shame, Douglas,’ replied the 
queen, ‘ shake off this unmanly gloom! 
—I can make thee match for the best of 
them in title and fortune, and, believe 
me, 1 will—Go then amongst them, I 
command yon.’ 














* * That word,’ said Douglas, ‘ is 
enough—I go. This only let me say, 


that not for wealth or tithe would I have 
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done that which I have done—Mg 
Stuart will not, and the Queen canng 
reward me.” 

** So saying, he left the oratory, 
mingled with nobles, and placed himse}{ 
at the bottom of the table.” 

Near the castle of Crookstone, in 
which the queen beld her first court 
after her marriage with Darnley, 
the queen’s party encountered some 
of her enemies :— 

** Both parties were on foot, and 
armed in proof; so that, when the long 
lances of the front ranks were fixed jg 
each other’s shields, corslets, and breast 
plates, the struggle resembled that of 
two bulls, who, fixing their frontlets 
hard against each other, remain in that 
posture for hours, until the superior 
strength or obstinacy of the one compels 
the other to take to flight, or bears him 
down tothe earth. Thus locked tuge 
ther in the deadly struggle, which 
swayed slowly to and fro, as one or othet 

arty gained the advantage, those who 

‘ell were trampled on alike by friends 
and toes; those whose weapons were 
broken retired from the front rank, and 
had their place supplied by others; 
while the rearward ranks, unabte other. 
wise to take share in the combat, fired 
their pistols, and hurled their daggers, 
and the points and truncheons of the 
broken weapons, like javelins against 
the enemy. 

** * God and the Queen!’ resounded 
from the one party ; ‘ God and the King” 
thundered from the other, while in the 
name of their sovercign, fellow-subjects 
shed each other's blood, and, in the 
name of their Creator,defaced His image. 
Amid the tnmult was often heard the 
voices of the captains, shouting their 
commands ; of leaders and chiefs, cryin 
their gathering words; of groans an 
shrieks trom the falling and the dying. 

“ "The strife had lasted nearly an hour. 
The strength of both parties seemed ex- 
hausted, but their rave was unabated, 
and their ebstinecy unsubdued, when 
Roland, who turned eye and ear te all 
aronnd him, saw a column of infantry, 
headed by a few horsemen, wheel round 
the base of the bank where he had sta- 
tioned himself, and levelling their long 


| lances, attack the flank of the queen’s 


vanguard, closely engaged as they were 
with the conflict on their tront. The 
very first glance shewed him that the 
leader who directed this movement was 
the Knight of Avenel, his ancient mas- 
ter, and the next convinced him that its 
effect wonld be decisive. ‘The result of 
the attack of fresh and unbroken forces 
upon the flank of those already wearied 
with a long and obstinate strnggle, was, 
indeed. instantancons. 

** The column of the assailants, which 
had hitherto shewn one dark, dense, and 
united line of helmets, surmounted with 
plumage, was at once broken and hurled 
in confusion down the hill, which they 
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had so long endeavoured to gain. In vain | 
were the leaders heard calling upon their | 
followers to stand to the combat, and seen 

rsonally resisting when all resistance 
was evidently vain. They were slain, or 
felled to the earth, or hurried backwards 
by the mingled tide of flight and pursuit. 
What were Roland’s feelings on beliold- 
ing the rout, and feeling that all that re- 
mained for him was to tarn bridlc, and 
endeavour to ensure the safety of the 
queen’s person! Yet, keen as his grief 
and shame might be, they were both for- 
gotten, when, almost close beneath the 
tank which he occupied, he saw Henry 
Seyton forced away from his own party 
in the tumult, covered with dust and 
blood, and detending himself desperately 
against several of the enemy who had 
gathered around him, attracted by his 
gay armour. Roland paused not a 
moment, but pushing his steed down the 
bank, leaped him amongst the hostile 
party, dealt three or four blows amongst 
them, which struck down two, and made 
the rest stand aloof; then reaching Sey- 
ton his hand, he exhorted him to seize 
fast on his horse’s mane: | 

*** We live or die together this day,’ | 
said he ; ‘ keep but fast hold till we are | 
out of the press, and then my horse is | 
your's.’ 

“ Seyton heard and exerted his remain- 
ing strength, and, by their joint ettorts, 
Roland brought him out of danger, and 
behind the spot from whence he had 
wituessed the disastrous canclusion of the 
fight. But no sooner were they under 
shelter of the trees, than Sevton let go 
his hold, and in spite of Roland’s efforts 
to support him, fell at length on the turf. 
* Trouble yourself a0 more with me,’ he 
said;‘ this is my firstand my last battle— 
and [ have already seen too much of it 
to wish to see the close. Hasten to save 
the queen—and commend me to Cathe- 
tine—she will never more be mistaken 
for me nor I for her—the last sword- 
stroke has made an eternal distinction.’ 

“© Let me aid you to mouut my horse,’ | 
said Roland, eagerly, ‘and you may yet | 
be saved—I can find my own way on | 
foot—turn bat my horse’s head west- | 
ward, and he will carry you fleet and | 
easy as the wind.’ | 

“*T will never mount steed more,’ | 
said the youth ; ‘ farewell--I love thee | 
better dying, than ever I thought to have 
done while inlite—I would that old man’s 
blood were not on my hand—Sencte 
Benedicite, ora pro me —Stand not to look 
ou a dying man, but haste to save the 
queen.” 

As the queen was on the point of | 
recommencing her journey, she saw 
the dead body of her faithful George 
Douglas :— | 

*** Look on these features,’ said Mary, 

ointing to the dying knight, who had 

en unhelmed by some compassionate | 
hand ; ‘ look there, and tell me if she | 
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who ruins all who Jove her, ought to fly 
a foot farther to save her wretched lite.’ 

“ The reader must have long antici- 
pated the discovery, which the queen’s 
teelings had made before her eyes con- 
firmed it. It was the features of the 
unhappy George Douglas, on which 
death was stamping his mark. 

** * Look—look at him well,’ said the 
Queen, ‘ thus has it been with all who 
loved Mary Stuart! The royalty of 
Francis, the wit of Chatelet, the power 
and gallantry of the gay Gordon, the 
melody of Rizzio, the portly form and 
youthful grace ot Darnley, the bold ad- 
dress and courtly manners of Hothwell— 
and now the deep-devoted poreienet the 
noble Douglas—nought could save them 
—they looked on the wretched Mary, 
and to have loved her was crime enough 
to deserve early death! No sooner had 
the victim formed a kind thought of me, 
than the poisoned cup, the axe and 
block, the } mony the mine, were ready 
to punish them for casting away affection 
on such a wretch as I am. Importune 
me not—I will fly no tarther—I can die 
but once, and I will die here.’ 

“ While she spoke, her tears fell fast on 
the face of the dving man, who continued 
to fix his eyes on her with an eagerness 
of passion. which death itself could 
hardly subdue.—‘ Mourn not tor me,’ he 
said faintly, ‘ but care for your own 
safety—I die a Dotglas, and I die pitied 
by Mary Stuart!’ ” 

The queen escapes to England, 
and Roland, who is discovered to be 
the son of Julian Avenel, and the 
child that was left on the field of 
battle, mentioned in the conclusion 
of the Monastery, is united to Cathe- 
rine Seyton, and acknowledged the 
successor and lawful heir of the 
ancient house of Avenel. 

Such is the conclusion of the 
“ Abbot,” a Romance which will 
not injure the high character of the 


author of “ Waverley.” 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
No. 19. 
Dear SpyGiass— 

J wave by no means an 
aversion to ‘* purling streams,” or 
‘** flowery meads ;” and “ woodbined 
cottages,”” and the “ heavens’ ceru- 
lean blue,” have numberless charms 
for me: but of all these things I can 
infinitely more admire the reality 
than the most elaborate description. 


| A single glance at the Heavens some 


fine clear night fills me with more 


| devotion towards the Great Author 


of our Being, than the finest lan- 
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guage of the finest writer in the world | er,” should employ his talents solely 
is capable of inspiring. But Lam ran- | to comment upon the Scriptures, or 
ning exactly into the strain for which | give moral instruction, week after 
I am about to complain of you. The | week, to those who can hear ser. 
fact is, friend Spyglass, thou hast for} mons. I know there are peoplo to 
some time past been growing con- | be found who prefer crying to laugh. 
foundedly dull. J have forborne | ing, for [ once knew an old lady who 
mentioning this to thee week after | delighted in seeing tragedies, as they 
week, hoping thou wouldst improve ; | always made her ery so heartily !—It 
but a tremendous yawn given by my | is tou common a fault with essay 
wife (towkom I alwaysread the**En- | writers to attempt moral instruction, 
tertainer”), whilst I was labouring | and herein they most completely fail, 
through the last number of ‘* The Ca- | for few readers of a miscellaneous 
meraObscura,”determined me tosug- |} publication will take the trouble 
gest to you the relief it would afford | to peruse what wears the appear- 
your readers if you would nowand | ance of dullness in its commence. 
then give them some lively essay, to | ment. Iam sure, Sir, you possess 
rouse their attention—some sprightly | too much good sense to imagine I 
remarks upon men and manners, to | complain of your compositions, re- 
repel the approaches of those gloomy | garding them solely as such; it is of 
thoughts in which Englishmen are | their being too frequently made the 
too apt to indulge. I would not ask | vehicle of what, I think, must be 
this of you, my dear fellow, were 1 | your gloomiest moments that [ com. 
not well convinced yuu are as capa- | plain, and which, were it remedicd by 
ble of writing in this strain as the | an occasional light essay, would be 
sombre one you have thought proper | considerably improved. You would 
to adopt. I have seen some lively | laugh at the idea of a picture all light, 
efforts of your’s, exactly upon the plan | orallshade—and with just reason, for 
on which I wish you more frequently | it would be unnatural. For the same 
to proceed. I particularly remember | reason consider a series oi essays en- 
the description of a Schemer, and | tirely composed of serious matter, as 
which you promised us should be con- | equally unnatural,and such as cannot 
tinued; but I suppose the Blue Devils | be found, I believe, in our language— 
have troubled you since then, for [I | of course I must except those on 
have seen nothing but essays about | theological subjects. I know you gen- 
parish churches, stage coaches, and | tlemen that are fond of the ** works 
solitary rambles. You will say, per- | of nature” may cry “ pish!” at all 
haps, ** De gustibus non est disputan- | this; but as the greater part of man- 
dum,” and argue that you have as| kind are composed of similar mate- 
undoubted a right to enjoy your me- | rials to myself, I think some atten- 
lancholy ideas as I have to think | tion should be paid to their wishes. 
ihem too serious. This is all very | I have little doubt you will see this 
true, Mr. Spyglass. But Limagine | as I do; for, philosopher as you are, 
you write, as well as other writers, | I doubt if you are invulnerable to 
with a wish to be read; and you may | the battery of fine eyes—and could 
rely apon it the generality of your | you see those who form the little cir- 
readers would rather laugh than ery. | cle of my wife’s acquaintance,spark- 
We have real distress enough around | ling with gladness at your lighter 
us, and few persons are exempt from | essays, you never, my dear Spyglass, 
trouble ;—surely, then, it increases | would pen a serious thought again. 
all this when we take up a work of Hoping to see a reformation in 
entertainment, to find all our mise- | your writings, I am, my dear Spy- 
rics depicted in glowing colours, and | glass, faithfully your's, 
puritanical reflections made upon Joun Brown. 
them. Every man knows that a sub- 
luission to the decrees of Providence | 














will alone enable us to bear up un- | THE DEVILS BRIDGE, 
der misfortunes. Our Bibles tell us | [By I. Stringer, M. D.) 
this plain enough; and [really can! Aswedrew nearthe Devil’sBridge, 


sce no reason why an essayist, in so) a long chain of mountains excited 
amusing a work as the * Eutertain- | our admiration, encircled half way 
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down with a thick mist, similar in|deep investigation, or in pursuit of 
appearance to a girdle. The good } nature’s landscapes, may pass over 
accommodation of the Hafod Arms, |it without the least suspicion of the 
near this romantic spot, built by Mr. | dreadful aperture, or the ancient 
Johnes, the truly respectable and | structure over the gulf. On the 
hosnitable owner of Hafod, standing | right of the bridge we made our first 
in front of the river, and commanding | descent, tu the bottom of a steep and 
the most picturesque view fancy can | treacherous bank, I should imagine, 
paint, rendercd it a most desirable | near a hundred feet, through which’ 
situation for us to take our time in| the Mynach drives its furious pas- 
examining this wonderfully grand | sage through masses and fragments 





scenery. 

Pont ar Fynach, or the Devil's 
Bridge, consists of two arches, one 
thrown overanother. Itis supposed 
the lower arch was erected as far 
back as the year 1087, in the reign 
of king William the Second, by the 
inonks of Strata Florida Abbey, the 
ruins of which are visible at ten 
miles distance ; but the country peo- 
ple, thinking so bold an effort above 
the reach of the fathers spiritual, 
ascribed it to the architect whose 
name it bears. Giraldus mentions 
his passing over it, when he accom- 
panied Baldwin, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to preach the Crusades, in 
the year 1188 ; so that, at all events, 
it must have stood there between 
six and seven hundred years, and 
there it still remains. ‘The descent 
must have always been too abrupt 
for general convenience ; and the arch 
being suspected to be in a ruin- 
ous condition, the present bridge 
was built directly over the original, 
which was left standing, in the year 
1753. The lower, therefore, may still 
be resorted to, in case of any acci- 
dent happening to the upper, which 
is necessarily wider as the fissure 
extends towardsthe top. The width 
of the chasm is estimated at about 
thirty feet, and the distance between 
the two bridges somewhat less than 
twenty. It is not the art of conquer- 
ing the obstacles of this chasm ex- 
cites our wonder, but the chasm it- 
self, the corresponding sides of which 
prove how firmly it must have been 
united. Thecleft has evidently been 
enlarged, and perhaps originally 
produced, by the incessant attack of 
the impetuous Mynach on the solid 
wall of rock. The lower arch may 
be distinctly viewed by looking over 
the parapet of the other bridge; but 
the whole scene is so enveloped in 
wood, that the depthis not perceived, 
aud many travellers, not intent upon 


| of opposing rocks, hollowing out of 
| deep cavities, filled with the awful 
blackness of unfathomed waters, and 
thickening the misty gloom of a re- 
} cess impervious to sunshine. From 


| this spot, the vast chine, or chasm, 


lover which the bridge is thrown, is 
|seen to great advantage; the effect 
lof the double arch with its accom- 
paniments is picturesque, as well as 
siagular, and the narrowness of the 
fissure, darkened by its artificial 
roof, enhances, rather than abates, 
the solemn gloom of the abyss, These 
dingles are all: lined with one vast 
forest, so that in this narrow part 
the branches of the opposite trees 
are almost interwoven. 

On regaining the road, we made 
our sccond descent at the distance 
of a few yards on the other side of 
the bridge, to view the four con- 
eatenated falls from the point of a 
rock in front. Each of these is re- 
| ceived into a deep and agitated pool 
jat the bottom, but so diminished to 
| the eye at the present point of view, 
| as to melt the four into one contivued 
'easeade. The first fall takes place 
|about forty yards south-west of the 
| bridge, where the river is confined to 
|narrow limits by the rocks. Itis 

carried about six feet over the ridge, 
‘and projected into a basin at the 
| depth of eighteen feet. Its next leap 
lis sixty feet, and the third again is 
‘diminished to twenty, when it en- 
counters rocks of a prodigious size, 
through which it strugglestothe edge 
of the largest or grand cataract, and 
| pours in one unbroken torrent down 
|} a precipice of one hundred and ten 
feet. The river, therefore, falls two 
| hundred and eight perpendicular feet, 
| without allowing for the declivity of 
ithe three pools; add to this, one 
| hundred and fourteen, and the per- 
| pendicular depth from the bridge to 
jthe junction of the Mynach and 
| Rhyddol is three hundred and twenty 
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feet or upwards. This confluence of 
interesting vallies is as stupendous 
for its width, as the dingle above the 
bridge is for its profoundly narrow 
cleft. These immense hollows, branch- 
ing out on every hand, are all richly 
clad jn exhaustiless leaf, from stems 
that vegetate between the crevices 
of the rock : 

From this spot, with the assistance 
of our guide, we found our way to 
the fall of the Rhyddol, not to be 
approached in time of flood, and 
seldom visited, owing to the difliculty 
of the approach; yet it is, in my 
view of the subject, the perfection of 
the scene. Description cannot sug- 
gest the sublime features of this 
«ataract. The basin into which it 
falls is agitated like a sea, by the 
violence of the shock; the rocks that 
have planted themselves across the 
ehannel are enormous ; the hue of 
the waters is dark; the hills stand up- 
right into the sky. Nothing glitters 
through the gloom, but the foam of 
the torrent; nothing invades the decp 
silence but its souad. The flashing 
of the rill from above into the broad 
cascade adds inexpressible beauty 
to its grandeur. 

Near the basin of the first fall from 
the bridge we entered a dark cavern, 
formerly inhabited as the hiding- 
place of two brothers and a sister, 
called Plant Mat, who infested the 
neighbourhood as plunderers for 
many years. 
mits suflicient light to make “ dark- 
ness visible.” The cave has nothing 
in itself to repay its visitors fur en- 
countering the obstacles of the path; 
but our object was to examine closely 
each of the pools. The four cas- 
cades, thus taken in detail, impress 
the mind more strongly than before 
with the gigantic measurement of 
their proportions, because here the 
extent of the unfathomed pools be- 
tween cach is obvious to the eye: the 


second fall of sixty feet is grand in | 


the extreme. When viewed con- 
nectedly and at a distance from the 
opposite station, great as they really 
are, 
tinguishedly marked by elegance and 
beauty. 
the stranger not to be satisfied with- 
out climbing these dingles in every 
direction. 


Robbers’ Cave, we should have lost 


The entrance just ad- | 


their character is most dis- | 


I would recommend it to | 


Without going to the | 
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the bold rocks and luxuriant timber 
below the point, whence we firs 
viewed these cataracts, hidden, a 
they were, by the position in whic 
we then stood. 





THE DEATH OF HOFER, 


Amone the many events to which 
the ambition of Buonaparte gave 
| birth we know of none more inte- 
| resting th n the resistance of theTy. 
| rolese. Led on by their hero, Hofer, 
who forsook the pursuits of a horse. 
dealer for the post of leader, their 
courage and patriotism for a length 
of time preserved their liberties, A 
| Life of Hofer has becn lately trans. 
| lated from the German of Baron Hor 
| mayr, from which we extract the fol- 
| lowing particulars :-— 
| The peace concluded at Znaia, 
| between Austria and France, finally 

completed the separation of the Ty- 
| rol from the former country, and en 
| abled Buonaparte to turn his whole 
| force to its conquest. Hofer, for 
|/@ moment, wavered—pardon was 
| offered to all those who would lay 
| down their arms, and he tendered 
(his submission to General Drouet. 
No sooner, however, had he done so, 
than he recalled the declaration 
| which might have saved him, and 
summoned the peasants once more 
to arms. Itis needless to follow up 
} the expiring struggles of these pa- 
| triots; one by one his companions 
fell away, and accepted the amnesty 
| of Beauharnuis. Hofer obstinately 
| persisted in his refusal, till left sin- 
| gle in the cause, he retired toa 
| place of concealment in his native 
| valley, in which for two months, 
| though a reward was set upon his 
| head, he baflled the eager pursuit of 
| his enemies. His Alpine but was 
| four leagues distant from his original 
home, and occassionally rendered in- 
| accessible by snows; food was sup- 
plied by some faithfui adherents, 
and more then once he was visited 
| by messengers from the Emperor, 
intreating him to follow them into 
Austria; at length Donay, a prolli- 
gate, haughty, and intriguing priest, 
who by mean arts had succeeded in 
gaining his confidence, betray ed the 
secret of his retreat to Baraguay 
d'Hilliers. The preparations for his 
capture showed the dread which 
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The Death 


even then his name inspired: “ to 
beard” this single * lionin his den,” 
1600 men were marched from head- 
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as to the nature of his sentence; the 
majority were for confinement; two 
had the courage to vote for his en- 


quarters, and a subsidiary force of | tire deliverance; but a telegraph 


2000 more were athand te assist them. 
“The column began their march 
at midnight, over ice and snow, and 


20th of January, Hofer and his fa- 
mily were made prisoners. It was | 


at five o’clock in the morning of the | 


dark when the French approached 

the hut, but as soon as he heard the 
oficer enquire for him he came in- | 

trepidly forward and submitted to 
be bound. 
“ He was then marched, together | 
with his wife, his daughter, and his 
son, whowas twelve year old, through 
Meran to Botzen, amidst the shouts 
of the French soidiery, and the tears 
of his countrymen. At Botzen he | 
met with kinder treatment; Bara- | 
gaay d‘Hilliers gave orders that he | 
| 





should be removed to a more com- 
modioas prison, and that less rigour 
shouid be used against him. The | 
French officers also did all in their | 
power to alleviate the pain of his 
confinement by such attentions as it 
was in their power to bestow, in re- 
turn for the kindness. with which he 
had always treated his prisoners. 
While at Botzen he requested for- 
giveness of several persons whom 
he feared he had offended, but was 
answered only by their tears; and 
having parted with his family, whom | 
he was fated never to see again, he 
was hurried off under a strong escort 
to Mantua. 

“From his long confinement in | 
his miscrable retreat, and his coarse | 
food, his appearance was much al-! 
tered, and his hair had become mure | 
grey; but his spirit was as untamed | 
as ever, and his couatenance, in the | 
midst of the gloom which surrounded | 
him, preserved to the last the same 
expression of cheerfulness and se- 
renity. He did not, however, expect 
the sentence which was passed upon 
him, but continued to hope that his | 
Innocence, and the justice of his 
cause, would protect him. 

“On his arrival at Mantua a} 
court-martial was immediately hold- 
en for the purpose of trying him, of 
which General Bisson, then gover- 
nor, was appointed President ; on| 
comparing the votes a great differ-| 
ence of opinion was found to preyail | 








from Milan decided the question, by 
decreeing death within twenty-four 
hours, thas patting it out of the 
power of Austria to render him any 
assistance. 

‘* The fatat morning of his exe- 
cation now arrived. As the clock 
struck eleven the generale sounded, 
abattalion of grenadiers was drawn 
out, and the ollicers who were to 


| attend the execution entered his pri- 


son. As he came from thence he 
passed by the barracks on the Porta 
Molina, in which the Tyrolese were 
confined; ail who were there fell on 
their knees, put up their prayers, 
and wept aloud. Those who were 
at large in the citadel assembled on 
the road by which he passed, and 
approaching as near as the escort 
permitted them, threw themselves 
on the groand and implored his 
blessing. This Hofer gave them, and 
then begged their forgiveness for 
having been the cause of their pre- 
sent misfortunes, assuring them at 
the same time that he felt confident 
they would once again retarn under 
the dominion of the EmperorFrancis, 
to whom he cried the last ‘ vivat’ 
with a clear and steady voice. He 
delivered to Manifesti, the priest, 
every thing he possessed, to be dis- 
tributed amongst his countrymen: 
this consisted of 500 florins in Aus- 
trian bank notes, his silver snufl- 
lox, and his beautiful rosary; a few 
moments before his death he also 
delivered to this faithful attendant 
his small silver rosary, which he 
constantly carried about him, 

** On the broad bastion, at a little 
distance from the Porta Ceresa, the 
commanding officer halted his men. 
The grenadiers formed a square 
open in the rear; twelve men anda 
corporal stepped forward, while Ho- 
fer remained standing in the centre. 
The drummer then offered him a 
white handkerchief to bind his eyes, 
and told him that it was necessary 
to kneel down, but Hofer declined 
the handkerchief, and peremptorily 
refused to kneel, observing, “‘ that 
he was used to stand upright before 
his Creator, and in that posture he 
would deliver up his spirit to him.’ 
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He cautioned the corporal to per- 
form his duty well, at the same time 
presenting him with a piece of twenty 
kreutzers, and having uttered a few 
words by way of farewell, expressive 
of his unshaken attachment to ‘his 
native country, he pronounced the 
word ‘ Fire’ with a firm voice. His 
death, like that of Palm, was not 
instantaneous, for on the first fire he 
sunk only on his knees; a merciful 
shot, however, at last dispatched 
him. The spot on which he fell is 
still considered sacred by his coun- 
trymen and companions ip arms. 

“ His body, instead of being al- 
lowed to remain for some time on 
phe place of execution, as was usual 
on such occasions, was borne by the 
grenadiers on a black bier to the 
church of St. Michael, where it lay 
in state, and a guard of honour was 
appointed to watch it, that the peo- 
ple might see that the much dreaded 
Barbone (or General Sanvird as the 
French used to call him} was really 
no more. The funeral then took 
place, and by the solemnity with 
which it was conducted, it appeared 
as if the French were anxious to 
compensate for the injury they had 
done him when alive, by the honour 
they paid to him now dead. His 
family were permitted to depart for 
Austria, and the Emperor immedi- 
ately gave them a pension of 2000 
florins, and a sum of money to ena- 
ble them to settle; but his widow 
could not prevail upon herself to 
abandon her native country, and in 
spite of the ofllers made to her by the 
Court of Austria, preferred returning 
to her old habitation in the valley of 
Passeyr. His sou was also hand- 
somely provided for.” 

We would not willingly lessen the 
effect which must necessarily be 
produced by this striking scene; but 
we are bound to present our readers 
with such accounts of Hofler’s per- 
sonal habits and disposition, as this 
volume affords. They are not alto- 
gether such as we should have pre- 
dicted from his actions; and we 
think his German biographer must 
on these points be received with 
some degree of qualifications ; for, 
strange to say, the general tone 
which pervades his work, is not the 
most friendly to its hero. 

Hofer’s dress was a large broad 
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brimnied black hat, trimmed with 
black ribbon, and a_ black carling 
feather; a short green coat, a red 
waitcoat, over which he wore greey 
braces, and a huge black girdle: 
short black breeches and red Stock. 
ings, completed his attire; round 
his neck hung a small crucifix, and 
a large silver medal of St. George; 
but, above all, he cherished a thick 
black beard, which flowed down to 
his middle. He is presented, thos 
arrayed, in Mr. Hall's frontispiece— 
end since the jack boots, and clhow 
gloves of Charles XII. we have 
never seen any thing half so formida- 
ble. 

His temper is said to have been 
phiegmatic and irdolent; averse 
from new projects, and slow in de- 
cision. His intellect by no means 
clear; his information confined, and 
his superstition excessive. He 
was gentle, easily accessible to flat. 
tery, without a particle of dissimu- 
lation, and passionately attached to 
every thing which bore relation to 
his country. Of military skill, heis 
said to have possessed absolutely 
nothing; and though his personal 
courage was undoubted, he was 
uever in action, we are told, bat 
once in the course of 1809. His 
head-quarters, during the two deci- 
sive battles of Inspruck, were ina 
public-house, where he caroused 
over the bottle! Can these state- 
ments be true? 

Be this as it may, bis fame will 
not easily die. He lies buried ina 
simple tomb on the Brenner, at a 
short distance from his own habita- 
tion. His name, and the dates of 
his birth and death, are its only in- 
scription ; bat every mountain and 
valley of his native land can givea 
more lasting record, than it is in the 
power of the chisscl to bestow, of 
him who refused, even in the mo- 
ment of his death, inflicted by the 
tyrant who oppressed her, to despair 
of her freedom and her restoration. 





MEMOIR OF SIR HOME POPHAM. 
“ O'er the blue wave that shrouds the illastrious 
dead, 

Her amsranthine flowers shall glory shed, 

Angelic strains will chaunt their blest decease, 

And seraphs hymn thiemto the thrune of peace. 

Pye. 

Tue above distinguished oflicet 

has long been before the public ; 
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Sir Home 


daring the last war his actions have 
been canvassed by all ranks and 
conditions of men ; he has been al- 
ternately censured and applauded 
more than twelve times in twelve 
months ; he has been honoured with 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliz- 
ment—-he has also been censured by 
them both ; he has been tried by the 
civil tribunals of the Jand, and also 
by the martial law of the ocean ; he 
has, moreover, had the great good 
fortune to escape all these vicissi- 
tudes, to retain all his henours to 
the ent, and, at a good old age, to 
lay down his head, and 


“ Die at home at last.” 


He was born at Gibraltar, his 
father being then Consul General at 


Tetuan, the residence of the British | 


Consulate. At the close of the 
American war, this distinguished 
officer, then twenty years of age, 
eager to gain experience in his pro- 
fession, embarked in his Majesty’s 
ship Grampus, commodore Thomp- 
son, employed to survey the coast of 
Africa, where this Commodore un- 


fortunately died. About this period | 
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ed; tor this service, so beneficial to 
the intercourse with China, Lieu- 
tenant Popham received a letter of 
| thanks from the government, and a 
piece of plate, with suitable inserip- 
tions, was at the same time present- 
ed to him, in the name of the General 
in Council, by whom favourable 
| mention was officially made to the 
| East India Directors, who recom- 
mended him in strong terms to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
| ralty, which, amongst otberinstances, 
evinced the good effects of Lord 
Howe’s suggestion. Several masters 
| of ships in the Kast India trade also 
signilied their wishes on this occasion 
| to present hita with a piece of plate 
in their own names and those of 
others sailing from Bombay, ** being 
(as they expressed it) highly sensible 
| of the advantage they may derive 
| from the southern channel leading 
{from Prince of Wales, which you 
have now fully established.” The 
war with France broke out while the 
Etrusco was on her homeward bound 
| voyage, which joceasioned that ship 
| to put into Ireland, and continue 
some time in Crook Haven; from 


Lord Howe, First Lordof the Admi- | whence she proceeded to Cork to 
ralty, excited lieutenantsin the navy | obtain a British convoy, and after- 
to engage in maritime adventures to | wards came to Spithead under pro- 
acquire professional experience; and | tection of the Diadem. After pass- 
Lieutenant Popham, encouraged by | ing the Irish and English Channels 
his friends, sailed, with other naval | under convoy of different British 
contemporaries,for India, having ob- | men of war, the ship and cargo were 
tained permission from the Lords of | eventually seized by the Brilliant 
the Admiralty, by which his rank | frigate, off Ostend ; and afterwards 
was preserved, but not his half-pay. | condemned to the crown, on the 
In 1787, Lieutenant Popham em- | ground of having traded beyond the 
barked ina ship named the Staad | Cape of Good Hope, contrary to the 
Van Venan, and upon his arrival in | laws respecting the trade to India. 
Bengal, he was appointed by Lord | The king’s proctor, after having con- 
Cornwallis one of the Committee | sulted his majesty’sadvocate-general 
sent in 1788 to survey New Harbour, | on this point, reported, by his advice, 
in the river Hoogly, a branch of the | that the capture was made without 
Ganges, which serviee he executed | any particular exertion of skill or 
to the satisfaction of the government. | enterprise, and in consequence sub- 
Lieutenant Popham returned in the | mitted that the consequences were 
same year to Europe, and concluded | very peculiar, and the question whe- 
this voyage without interruption. | ther any part of the property con- 
After a short interval, being una-| demned should be given to the cap- 








ble to obfain employment in the | 
wavy, he was induced to proceed in 
L’Etrusco, on a second voyage to | 
India, where, in the year 1791, he 
elected the important survey of a | 
Southern passage, or outlet from | 
Prince of Wales's Island, and caused | 
a chart to be engraved and publish 
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tors, was a matter entirely for the 
decision of his majesty’s government, 
as no precedent sufticiently applica- 
ble to the case warranted a sugges- 
tion of any rule proper to be observ- 
ed. . Pursuant to a report of this 
tenor, and Lieutenant Popham’s 
conduct being found exempt from 
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blame, and as his transactions in 
India were well known to the high 
authorities there, and his valuable 
services in that quarter had obtained 
the public thanks of the Court ol 
Directors, with other marks of ap- 
probation, restitution was made to 
him of part of the condemned pro- 
perty, amounting to 25,0001. out of 
which 60001. wag paid to the captor 
for his expences, who also received 
12,9931. out of proceeds of property 
condemned as French, Lieutenant 
Popham now seized with alacrity 
the first opportunity of employment 
in his profession, bringing to his aid 
all the advantages derived from ac- 
tive maritime pursuits dtiring peace. 
Sir Home Popham’s promotions 
since his return to the navy in 1793, 
have béen the reSult of zeal, talent, 
and enterprize, invariably displayed 
in his country’s cawse. Independent 
of bis public emplayments, Sir Home 
prepared and executed a code of sig- 
najs which have since been adopted 
throughout his majesty’s navy. It 
has been remarked by some of Sir 
Home's friends, that this indefatiga- 
ble and intense activity of mind 
would wear him out; the remark has 
proved too just, and they have only 
tlre consolation to reflect that such 
activity has been uniformly and al- 
nost exclusively devoted to the ser- 
viee of the government for forty 
years in the Kast and West Indies, 
Africa, America, and several parts 
of Barope. 

In 1802, he was returned for the 
horvugh of Yarmoath, in the Isle of 
Wight; bet his own conduct was 
threatened with parliamentary en- 
qairy; the Hon. Charles Kinnaird, 
cave notice of his intention to move 
for a committee to enquire into the 
charges addaved in the report of the 
Navy Board. Animprest was baid on 
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his pay and half-pay, and the charges 
respecting the expences of the Rom- 
ney were to be Jaid before the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry into Naval 
Abuses, A sudden change of admi- 
uistration released him from this 
danger, and brought him into em. 
ployment. Through the patronage 
of Lord Melville, le was appointed 
tothe superinmténdance of a scheme 
for destroying a tleet by means never 
before heard of. The experiment 
; was justly Indicrously termed the 
| Catamaran expedition; and two ves- 
sels were very etlectuaily destroyed 
by it off Boulagne, in 1804. An at- 
tack on alarger scale was afterwards 
attempted at Fort Conge, which dis- 
appointed public expectation. 

The ceneluding service that he 
did the British interests wasthe West 
Indies, where ne sail and visited the 
black emperor in his capital at Port 
aoPrince; with him heestablished re- 
ulations coucerning British sabjects 
and commerce, which left our West 
India planters in a more tavourable 
situation with that isiand than they 
ever had been in before. 

He accowplished the same with 
the President Boyer, avd no man 
ever ‘quitted his commaid in. the 
| West Indies more sincerely regretted 
than Sir Home Popham. He was 
svell aware that lhe was dying, and 
| frequently expressed a wish to reach 
| Iin@land, and breathe bis last in his 
| native Jand ; his prayers were heard, 
jand although much reduced, and 
| suffering great -bodily pain, he suf- 
| fored not a murmur to escape bis 
| lips either of regret or complaint, but 
| died with that serene philosophy 
i which might have been expected 

from a man who had been accas- 
tomed all hisdays to look upon deata 
with indifference. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
—_ 


LINES ON A VILLAGE SABBATH. 
Suggested by a Paper, in the “* Weekly Enter. 
tainer”’ of the 2d October, 1820, 

On! what a solace, at the sabbath hour, 

‘To tread those aisles our village sires 
_ have trod, 
Yo peuitential seek redeeming power, 
‘Yo lift_in faith our yearning hearts te 


rod, 


| Nature, in reverence of the sacred day, 

| Wears her best dress, and clastens 
every sound ; 

| The birds surcedse to sing a lively lay, 

| Filling with solemn chaunts the groves 

} around ; 

1 flowers, with heightened bloom, 

their incense vield, ! 

Silent adoring Him who reigusfon high; 
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The sun, rejoicing, gladdens every field, 

Screnely glorious in the cloudless sky ; 

More verdant ciow the meads,more clear 
the stream, 

And softer murshaving glides to mcet 


the sea; 
Engaged in converse earth and heaven 
seem, 


On things belonging to eternity. 
All is repose, save where, from yonder 
spire, 
Flung by the zephyrs through the copsy 
vale, 
qhe bells, harmonions, waken holy fire, 
Mercy the burthen of their pealing 
tale*. 
Glad at the call, to hear their pastor’s 
theme, 
The village tenants haste along the 


dell; 

No distance great, however great, they 
deem 

T’attend the summons of the sabbath 


ell. 


Some round the porch await,.some mus- 


ing scan 
The quaint memorials of the lowly dead, 
Deducing thence the ernptiness of man, 
And wisdom from the dast on which 
they tread. 
The pastor comes, leading an healthful 
band 
Of children, nurtured in the ways of 
wrace 
Each bears th’ inspired volume in her 
hand, 
Devotion ardent brightening every 
face. 


All enter now the hallowed roof within, 
And —s the iw voices in an hymn ot 
. praise : 
With bende d knees th’ appointed rites 
begin, 
Which lofty fervowrs in each bosom 
raise, 
And next - preacher on some text di- | 
vin 
With enc —_ comments and yp .ous zeal, 
Showing the riches of that Christian mine 
Whuse wealth is given for the common 
weal. 
His words, like Hermon’s dews, enrich- 
_. ing tail, 
With balmy moisture, on the listening 
ear, 


® The observation may ippear to Be véry fan- 


eital, Dut it has often strack ine, and, perhaps, | 
t 


thers, on hearing tire bells on a Surduy, t 

they seem to expre toe termsot G spel salva 
ffon. When the number of belt's is six, UL have 
Often thought that L heard the comtortable 





* Repent, have faith, be saved; when 

amounts to e t, they as plainly indi 
cate, ** Repent, have faith, and be sawed.” Whe 
ther the case be as [ have stated or not, a reli 
Rieus mind can, without harm, easily wmagme 
wt; and in this view of the subject the summon 
of the sabbath bells may be said to convey a pe 
ealiar oolemnite, w iil t be Jo®t on 
Gcvout attcuder of divine service ; 
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)} All hearts concentering on the “ Allin 
All,” 


’ 
| With pure humility and godly fear. 
‘The sermon o'er, avother hymn ascends, 
In general choris, to th’ Almighty 
throne ; 
; Then homewards cach his sober foot- 
steps bends, 
Resolved such sabbaths e’er to make 
his own. 
| Oh! happy rustics, if ali would perceive 
Ihe joys and satety of a rural tate— 
| If, sourming Inxury, ye would believe 
Your’s is the wisest, though an hum- 
ble state*— 
| Enough ye know to gnide the erring: 
mind, 
| Enongh to purify the grosser leaven, 
Enough to make the troward will Te. 
H signed, 
Enough to elevate the soul to Senven. 
Why envy ye the prosperous, the gay, 
) Or the felicities of which they boast? 
Why doom to vanity the use less day ? 
Why sail with them on sin’s deluding 
coast ? 
: Be it vour aim duly, at sabbath hour, 
‘To tread those aisles your village sires 
have trod, 
To seek the mercies of redeeming power, 
To lift in faith your contrite hearts te 
God! 
Plymouth, October 5, 1820. W.B. 


* O, fortunati Agricole, sua si bona nerint! 


ee 


THE RECRUITING SERJEANT AND THE 
BU MPKIN. 
(** From Odes to Gtext Folks "J 


\srrskanT on the recruiting service 
sent, 

Intoa village ale house went, 

| And called the waiter for a mug ot 

| beer ; 

| He looked avound—near the fire- ~place 

sal 

Two men apparently in friend]s chat— 
Enjoving too some tolerable cheer 

Que of these men appeared a little 

mellow 5 

| A cobler-ioohing waxed face man ; 

The other briskly pushed about tho 
can, 
And seemed a hearty robist sort of 
fellow. 

The serjeant ey’d the latter with delight. 
And in the regiment's grenadiers, 

j This mau (atleast in fancy) soon ap- 

| pears. 

} It being a cold, raw, frosty night— 

} 

| 


| Of punch, he kindly aa vied in a bowl, 
Aud swore most Jondly, Spon tis seul, 
Each gentleman sbordal take a slrare 
At his expence. * It were main kind” 
they said— 
Bow! after bow! in quick succession fled, 
For punch is a great antidote to care. 
The sebjeant plied them with his ‘fa- 
vorite liquor, 




















































0 
d now he heard their words sound 
thicker ; 

When up the little cobler started : 

The soldier eyed him with contemptu- 
ous eve, 

And d—d the tellow—though silently— 

Because he hado’t earlier departed. 
This dwarfish reptile being gone, 
Clodpate and he were left alone: 

Now — his opportunity to sound 

1im— 
He talked of Waterloo and Wellington, 
And how the French on that day were 
undone ; 

Until he thought he found him 
Quite willing to enlist--at length he said 
* Friend, will you serve the King?’ 

Clodpate shook his head, 
stammer’d * I think the 

wu'nt feake me.” 


‘Then 


ENIGMA. 
Ry J. Beedle, of Ottery. 
Ye riddling youths, ye poring sages, 
Who write in these amusing pages, 
The following lines your attention re- 


In realms of bliss I once did dwell, 

But now on earth I’m known full well; 
Alas! too well known, and you'll tind , 
I prove destructive to mankind. i 


Tyrannic through the world I reign, | 
| 


nire; 
And a solution is all 1 desire. 
} 


And every good I do disdain ; 

Despising those of humble state, 

And vice and folly do create. 

When youth so gay and full of pleasure, | 
To give them aid [ am at leisure ; | 
They me assume and think "tis wise, 

Bat men of wisdom me dispise. 

From these plain hints the answer tell — 
Your humble servant, Jacques Bee-dell, | 





REBUSES. 

By J. Tucker. of Cornworthy 
A DIPHTHONG find, that’s oft in use, 
My first you'll easily produce ; 
A member that we all possess, 
Transpose aright, my next you'll guess ; 
If you these parts together pair, 
You'll tind my whole soars in the air. 


By an Old Correspondent of St. Austell. | 


Say first what urged old Orpheus down, 
‘To Pluto's black domain ; 

And next a Grecian chief explore, 
Who was by Paris siain. 

What oft times in yon azure skies, 
Predicts the falling shower, 

And what young Strephon gave his fair, 
When seated in the bower. 

The initials will, if yon combine, 
A songsters name descry, 








Whose rapturous: notes und pleasing 
strains, 
Re-echo to the chy 
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** Nottake ye! aye, and sé6n a Ceneral 
will make ye.” 

(The serjeant chuckled 

my friend, I heg. 

Gods! who can paint his vast surprise, 


* your Dame, 


When, as he saw the bumpkin slowly 7 
H rise, } 
| He found the follow had a wooden leg ! : 
EPITAPH. 
| Here lieth the body of Mary Ann Tibbs, r 
' ‘Thus Thomas, her spouse, hath lost one if 
| ot his ribs, : 
| Mourn not, gentle reader, for I’ve heard u 
| him declare, a 


He hadn't a rib that he betrer could 


spare. J. E. MM. 


ANSWERS. 


By J. Clarke, jun. of Exeter, to the Enig- 
ma, inserted August 28. 


A Burrow will, if Lam right, | 
Bring you the answer clear to sight. 

F. Burrington, of Creditoa, G. Hooper, of 
Butleigh, J, Tucker ,of Cornworthy, T. Dowding, 
of Fivehead, D. Osmond, and J. Jutt, of Chat. 
mouth, have likewise answered this enigma, 
By John Tuff, of Charmouth, to Elizabeth's 

Charade, inserted July 24. 
Sorvey gay Flora’s progeny, 
Anda Carnarton you will see. 
Rhoda of Langmoor, has also answered this 
charade. 


To T. Tucker's Enigma, iuserted Aug. V4. 
In Alexander, fixture, box, 

Iu eyery mixture, and cow pox, 

In exhortations, parson s text, — 

Yon are sure to tind the letter X. 

The same solution has heen sent by J.J.Short, 
of Uatherleigh, J. Beedell, of Uttery, 1, West 
cott, of Clist, St. George, D. Osmond, of Char 
mouth, 


To a Rebus, inserted August 14. 


Ler the first of our vowels to Gin be 
prefixed ; 
A Court on a Monarch attends ; 
Thus my whole, the renown of our island 
will shew, 
As to AGincowurt’ s 
J. Beedie, ot Ottery, and I. J, Short, of Hath 
tigh, have sent the sume answer. 


Field it extends. 
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By J. Warven, of Buck/astleigh, to James 
“Clark's Charade, inserted August 28. 
Ler Clark ’s Charade first ushe: forth my 

name, 
And give me birth amongst the sons of 
fume. 
If f survey his muse’s lines aright, 
A Lantuorn they exhibit to my sight. 
Similar answers have been sent by T. Dowd. 
ing, of Fivehewd, J. Cuff, of Charmouth, J. Clare, 
jun. of bxeter, ani W [ hod 
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